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A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings (xxxiv,
1,9).

Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain;

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain (xxvii, 6, 8).

Balance is even more abundant than in the almost Drydenian
concluding couplets of Isabella. It is sometimes so directly anti-
thetical as to proclaim eighteenth-century models:

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport (viii, 5).

But let me laugh awhile, I've mickle time to grieve (xiv, 9).

Like puzzPd urchin on an aged crone (xv, 3).

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see (xxxix, 6).

It is occasionally Spenserian in the balance, which is continued
and paralleled for more than one line, of substantives in the first
half line and modifying clauses in the second:

With jellies / soother than the creamy curd,

And lucent syrops, / tinct with .cinnamon;

Manna and dates, / in argosy transferred (xxx, 5-7).

It may consist of a balanced series of independent clauses:
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees (ii, 2).
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled (xxvi, 9).
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone (xxix, 9).

Or, again as in Spenser, the second clause may be simply com-
plementary:

He cursM thee and thine, both house and land (xii, 3).
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite (xxxi, 7).

Most frequent of all is the simple balance of substantives which
is common in much Elizabethan verse, including Spenser, and
in the eighteenth-century couplet: